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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Louis G LA Malr, pres, Ameri- 
can Music Conf, discouraging idea 
only talented children should be prince charming without a collar 
given music lessons: “No one asks stud?” 7-Q 
about a child’s talent for geogra- “ 


GARET’s escorts for wearing open- 
neck shirts: “Who ever heard of 


Last wk, in Strasbourg, the Ist 
all-European parliament picked at 
the moldering carcass of an old 
dream—the phantom of European 
unity. By the time you read these 
lines they probably shall have voted 
negatively on the issue of bringing 
uncurtained W Germany into the 
present group. The strident voice 
of Deutsche nationalism, every- 
where apparent, convinces these 
sober statesmen that Germany is 
not yet ready for the curbed dis- 
cipline of union. 

Amongst the wraiths who turn 
sadly from the ballot-box, vision- 
aries may picture a weary old war- 
rior and patriot who, to the day of 
his death (Aug 2, '34) sought to 
guide the ill-starred German Re- 
public. He, too, became a victim of 
the Voice. The shrill, fanatic voice 
of a Nationalism that must lead on 
to war, and waste, and woe. 

Overwhelmed by failure and fu- 
tility, it was of this coming trage- 
dy that Pres PAUL VON HINDENBURG 
spoke, off-record, to an American 
newsman, a few mo’s before his 
death. Talk moved, then, to the 
venerable warrior’s place in his- 
tory; to the inscription that might 
one day adorn his tombstone. Con- 
cluding the interview, HINDENBURG 
turned to a great stack of corres- 
pondence. “On my monument,” he 
said wistfully, “I would have but 
these words: ‘Keine Briefe ein- 
stecken.’” 


phy or arithmetic. Music, too, is 
part of the business of living; the 
one thing a child can use and en- 
joy the rest of his life.” 1-Q 

Prof CarRL J FRIEDRICH, of Harvard 
Univ: “The new belief in the com- 
mon man is that you take people 
as they come, rather than tailor 
them to fit a plan.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


SALLY BUTLER, pres, Internat’] Fed 
of Business & Professional Women: 
“Our gov’t needs the influence of 
women. We think they are a little 
more frank and honest than 
men.” 3-Q 

Judge Ros’r H Scorr, of Los 
Angeles Superior Court: “Ten yrs 
as judge of the Juvenile court, be- 
fore and during the war, hearing 
thousands of cases, have empha- 
sized in my mind the supreme 
value of Christian education in 
preventing and curing juvenile de- 
linquency.” 4-Q 

CuHas SAWYER, Sec’y of Commerce: 
“Our gen’l economy is very strong. 
There is nothing to be afraid of 
if people don’t get panicky.” 5-Q 

DEAN ACHESON, Sec’y of State: 
“The sooner we fill the vacuum of 
military weakness in Europe, the 
better it will be for our own 
security.” 6-Q 

Tailor & Cutter, London’s fashion 
dictator, criticizing Princess Mar- 


Bese SuHopp, “Miss America of 
48,” on European tour: “British 
girls go to school to study but 
American girls go to meet men 
and have lots of fun.” 8-Q 


‘ ” 


Rep RALPH W Gwinn, of N Y: 
“We have violated every precept 
of Geo Washington, every faith he 
had in the future, every plan he 
made for himself, for his children 
or his fellow countrymen.” 9-Q 


“ ” 


ESTERRE ERLAND, British fashion 
designer on tour of Africa, declar- 
ing that missionaries, in preaching 
modesty, are converting half a 
million annually to use of cloth- 
ing, a boon to textile mfr’s: “Ten 
thousand high-pressure textile 
salesmen couldn’t be doing a bet- 
ter job.” 10-Q 

HERBERT HOOVER, former Pres, in 
birthday address at Stanford Univ: 
“We need to think less about the 
next election and more about the 
next generation.” 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ARGUMENT—1 

If all your arguments are weighed 
and found wanting—you'd better 
try them on a smaller scale—B B 
SMALL, Everybody's Wkly. 


ART—2 

In 18th century America, por- 
trait painters traveled from town 
to town with an assortment of pic- 
tures of men and women, complete 
except for the face and hair. A 
person who wanted a painting of 
himself merely had to select the 
body he liked best—and then his 
head and features would be paint- 
ed in by the artist.—FreLinc Fos- 
TER, Collier’s. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

One of the scientists working on 
the atomic project at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn, was asked what he did to 
keep himself occupied. “I work all 
day at the lab,” he repl’d “and 
most of the evenings I spend with 
the Ass’n of Engineers and Scien- 
tists, a society made up of atomic- 
energy experts.” 

“And what else?” 

“After that,” he repl’d, without 
a smile, “I pray!”—IrRv Kupcrnet, 
Chicago Sun-Times. 





BOOKS—4 

It is possible to live the good 
life, to possess an inner life of 
thought and contemplation, with- 
out books. Possible, tho difficult. 
It is impossible to cultivate the 
graces, to be truly civilized, with- 
out them.—Catholic World 


CHILDREN—5 ‘ 

If you make children happy now, 
you will make them happy 20 yrs 
hence by the memory of it.—KATE 
DOovuGLAsS WIGGIN.* 


CHURCH—Membership—6 

The Yearbook of American 
Churches, published recently under 
the auspices of the Fed’ Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 
computes the total number of 
church mbrs in the U S at 77 mil- 
lion. This, it is pointed out, is 
a ratio of better than 1 in 2 of 
the population, compared with 1 in 
15 150 yrs ago.—N Y Times 


CONVERSATION—?7 

Conversation, like sex, is a uni- 
versal human need commonly treat- 
ed as a recreation.—ANNE LEIGH- 
TON, “Conversation,” Atlantic 
Monthly, 8-49. 


a a eee eee ‘ 
| There is a tradition that J 
| Presidents elected at 20-yr in- 
tervals die in office. These Pres- 
idents and the yrs in which 
| they were elected are: Wm Hen- 
| ry Harrison—1840; Abraham 
Lincoln—1860; Jas A Garfield— 
1880; Wm McKinley—1900; War- 


| 

| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ren G Harding—1920; Franklin 7 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


been elected, the yr would also 


| 
D Roosevelt—1940. (Had Wilkie 
1940).—Dr Kart C 


have been 


WoLp, “Mr Pres How Is 
Your Health?” Ladies’ Home 
| Jnl, 8-'49. 8 


DISCRIMINATION—9 

To insure no racial discrimina- 
tion is practiced in processing its 
entrance applications, Brandeis 
Univ has adopted a novel, but very 
practical method which might well 
be adopted universally. 


The application blanx is divided 
into 2 sections. On one half, all 
the educational information—cred- 
its, requisites, etc, are asked for. 
On the other half, the applicant 
answers questions about ancestry, 
religion, etc. When application is 
rec'd, the halves are separated and 
that section with the applicant’s 
personal history is filed away un- 
til the educational half has been 
passed on. 

Since there is no way of de- 
termining the applicant’s race or 
religion beforehand, his eligibility 
is decided solely on his academic 
qualifications. — FRANK J VERSAGI, 
Negro Digest. 


ECONOMICS—10 

Economics as practised in the 
U S is a useful art but not a sci- 
ence, certainly not in the sense 
that astronomy or physics is a 
science. If astronomical predic- 
tions were as uncertain and inac- 
curate as economic predictions time 
could scarcely march on.—NORMAN 
Tuomas, Denver Post 


EDUCATION—I1 

American colleges and _  univ’s 
granted 430 thousand degrees dur- 
ing the yr ending June 30.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 


EXAMPLE—12 

Confucius* declared that the in- 
fluence of the example of a true 
gentleman was so powerful that 
even if he went among the bar- 
barians he would find no rudeness, 
for it would disappear upon his 
advent. He told the head of the 
Chi family in Lu that he should 
not employ capital punishment 
since if his own desires were as 
they should be the people would 
be good—H G Crre., Confucius, 
the Man and the Myth. (Day) 


FREEDOM—Religion—13 

Dr Jas Whiston,* 18th century 
clergyman, was persecuted for his 
advanced ideas. Geo II said to him, 
“However right you may be in 
your opinions, you had better sup- 
press them.” 
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Whiston repl’d, “Had Martin 
Luther done so, your majesty would 
not have been upon the throne 
of England.” — THOS H WARNER, 
Church Mot. 


FRIENDSHIP—Love—1l4 
Friendship should have good vi- 


sion and love should be blind. 
Whoever does not see the faults 
of his friend does not love him, 


and whoever sees the faults of his 
mate no longer loves him.—Petit- 
Senn, quoted in Revue de la Pensee 
Francaise, (QUOTE translation) 


Invictus 
Out of the night that covers 
me 
Black as the pit from pole to 
pole, 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul... 
It matters not how strait the 
gate, 
How charged with 
ments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the capt of my soul. 
—WwmM ERNEST HENLEY,* English 
poet born 100 yrs ago. 15 


punish- 


GAMBLING—16 
Philip G Fox, prof of business 
administration at Univ of Wis, re- 


porting lab studies of dime _ slot 
machine: “On the experimental 
machine, the jackpot holds an 


average of 65 dimes. On the aver- 
age, it takes 2,667 plays, or $266.70 
to win this $6.50 jackpot ... It 
takes no intelligence whatever.”— 
Judy’s. 


GOV’T—Expenditure—17 
Statisticians for the Hoover com- 


mission on gov't reorganization 
have figured out that the fed’l 
gov't is now spending approx $1 
million every 12 min’s.—Portland 
Oregonian, 
HABIT—18 


Habit is a chattel mortgage on 
a man’s individuality—Hobo News. 


HOUSING—19 

Sign outside a Boston boarding 
house: “No vacancies—no rooms— 
no suggestions.”—Tide. 


HUMAN NATURE—20 

While skimming the surface cer- 
tain people have a faculty for 
scheming beneath it—P K THoma- 
JAN, Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 
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HUMOR—21 
One joke may go round the 
world tickling myriads, but no 2 


persons will be tickled in precise- 
ly the same way, to precisely the 
same degree.—MAX BEERBOHM,.* 


INDUSTR Y—Incentives—22 

A people, secure in their jobs, 
taking pride in their work, and 
of just recognition, will help 
society grow to new heights. 
If all industry should adopt an in- 
centive system the standard of 
living of all peoples would be 
quadrupled; friction between labor 
and mgt would disappear, and the 
satisfaction of all workers would 
be greatly enhanced.—J F LINCOLN, 
“There Must Be Incentives,” Sur- 
plus Record, 5-49. 


sure 


our 


INFLATION—23 

Say what you. will about infla- 
tion, but where would football 
be without it?—Bluebird Briefs, 
hm, Bluebird Bakeries. 


LANGUAGE—24 

Peterina Bowker, compiling a 
list of familiar but paradoxical 
phrases, cites as perfect examples, 
“light housekeeping; free love; 
honest prejudice; civilized war- 
fare; lawyer’s brief; and simple 


arithmetic.”—BENNETT CERF, King 
Features Syndicate. 
LEADERSHIP—25 

A zealous churchman was told 


by one of his friends that he was 
consuming his energy in tasks that 
he could and should be delegating. 
Said he: “If you were the pres 
of a railway co, you’d be out lay- 
ing ties."-—Jos P DONoOvAN, “Large 
or Small Parishes—Which?” Homi- 
letic & Pastoral Review, T-’49. 


LIFE—26 

The great use of life is to spend 
it for something that will outlast 
it—WM JAMES.* 


MANNERS—27 

Bishop Manning was riding on a 
subway train one day when a 
noisy passenger, who appeared 
tired and excéedingly disgruntled, 
insulted several passengers who got 
in his way. 

Everyone bore the rudeness with 
what tolerance they could muster, 
but when the man rose to leave, 
Bishop Manning remarked, “My 
friend, you left something here.” 

The troublesome passenger turned, 





looked at his seat, then demanded, 
“What did I leave?” 


“A very bad impression,” the 
Bishop repl’d. 
The man frowned, then broke 


into a sheepish grin. He thad the 
grace to answer, “I’m sofry.”—Cur- 
tis Courier, hm, Curtig 2690 Inc. 




















“Isn’t it remarkable,” exclaimed 
an elderly and rather unsophisti- 
cated matron, “how these filling- 
station people know just where to 
set their pumps and strike oil?” 

An average citizen, tho not s0 
naive as that, has no very clear 
picture of the great oil empire. Oil 
is something he takes for granted; 
something we have always had. In 
a sense, of course, he is quite right. 
Oil is one of our oldest commodi- 
ties. It is many times mentioned 
in Holy Writ; Egyptians used it in 
embalming; primitive peoples 
burned petroleum in crude lamps. 

But there are patriarchs yet liv- 
ing in America who can recall 
when whale oil was our principal 
illuminant, and there was much 
apprehension over the dwindling 
supply. Petroleum was available 
only where it bubbled to the sur- 
face in occasional weird springs. 
“Rock oil,” the people called. it. 

One man—EDWIN L DRAKE,* a 
retired railroad conductor — was 
chiefly responsible for our modern 
oil industry. He believed the earth 
held vast deposits of oil; that one 
could drill for it, as for water. In- 
vesting his last cent in testing the 
theory, he brought in the world’s 
1st oil well, on the banks of Oil 
Creek, Pa, just 90 yrs ago (Aug 
27, 1859). 

Like many another pioneer, Drake 
did not profit greatly from his 
enterprise. He was crowded out in 
the hectic oil boom yrs that fol- 
lowed. In ’04, the men he helped 
make millionaires erected a huge 
memorial to his memory at Titus- 
ville, Pa. They say it cost more 
than $100,000—which is probably 
10 times as much as Drake ever 
made out of the oil business. 











Longfellow in the 
1949 Economic Pattern 


H I PHILLIPS 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a puzzled man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands 

And his muscles come from Wash- 
ington— 

If he writes out his demands. 


His hair is crisp and black and: 


long, 
His face is like the tan; 
It’s all done thru a program of 
His mighty congressman; 
He looks the whole world in the 
face 
Thru a governmental plan. 


Wk in, wk out, from morn till 
night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 

They are blown by a commission 

Which can make it fast or slow 


Thru a lot of forms and blanks on 


Which he answers “Yes” or “No”... 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward thru life he goes, 

With no time for shoeing horses 
For he must keep on his toes 
Following new legislation 

On a list that grows and grows. 


He fills out forms for horseshoes 
and 

Reports on every horse; 

He makes reports on 
nails 

And checks horseflies perforce; 

(If the chestnut tree needs pruning 

He phones Washington, of course.) 


horseshoe 


O, village 
changed! 

I can’t believe my eyes; 

But it’s in the modern pattern 

And I shouldn’t show surprise 

If a horse cannot get thru the mess 

Of form-letters and replies! 

—Kansas City Star. 


smithy how you've 


Page Four 


MARRIAGE—28 

No nation has ever educated thru 
formal channels so many of its 
young people for marriage as has 
the U S, and no people have ever 
had so high a rate of marriage 
failure—Jas H S Bossarp, director, 
Wm T Carter Foundation, Univ 
of Pa, “What Are We Educating 
For in Marriage,” Jnl of Social 
Hygiene, 6-'49. 


MUSIC—29 

The following hues are attributed 
to composers: Bach, yellow; Men- 
delssohn, apple-green; Beethoven, 
warm red; Chopin, blue; Schu- 
mann, golden-sunshine; Wagner, 
purplish red; Cesar Franck, violet; 
Debussy,* soft green; Ravel, rose 
pink; and Scriabin, deep blue.— 
AUDREY KARGERE, Color and Per- 
sonality. (Philosophical Library) 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—30 

When 2 priests in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan stand on the 
river bank and point guns at each 
other, it’s time to mind your own 
business. They are making their 
confessions. Isolated from other 
large centers but relatively close 
to each other they still cannot 
meet and talk. The river rushes 
thru a narrow gorge. There is no 
bridge and a boat would be swept 
away in the current. 

They have solved their problems 
by each writing his confession on 
paper, screwing it up and shooting 
it across with an ancient kind of 
blunderbuss.—Sentinel of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 


PEACE—31 

The men of goodwill, in the U S 
as elsewhere, are now largely cured 
of the illusions that swept the 
world after World War I. We rea- 


| 

Negro is not a label for a race 
of people—but actually a de- 
| scription of a condition, a badge 
j of social and racial inferiority, 
| and a way of life in the U S. 
| The word applies to 14 million 
| people of color, living in slum 
| corrals. Negro connotes song, 
| dance and laughter. Negro 
| means lynchings, proscription 
| and discrimination. Even so, 
| Negro is an inadequate descrip- 
| tion of the people it is sup- 
| posed to label. When scratched, 
| black, red, 
L and thou- 


they are white, 
brown and yellow, 


lize that words are not a substitute 
for deeds. We know that a just and 
durable peace cannot be achieved 
merely by writing it or by heads of 
State meeting to proclaim it. Be- 
fore World War II it seemed that 
the people gave would-be peace- 
makers bricks without straw; now 
they supply some solid brick with 
which to build. — JOHN FOSTER 
Duties, “Leadership Thru Fellow- 
ship,” Rotarian, 5-’49. 


PERSONNEL—32 

Du Pont does not believe in us- 
ing psychiatry to screen out in- 
tensely tense employes or job seek- 
ers. The most valuable people are 
sometimes “screwballs.” Says Dr 
Dershner: “If you do a good 
enough screening job you may get 
people who are perfectly normal. 
But you will have screened out 
people who discover things like 
Nylon.”—Business Wk. 


PREACHERS—33 

Someone has scathingly said, 
“The clergy are those who dine 
with the rich and preach to the 
poor.” — W DovucLas CHAMBERLAIN, 
Presbyterian Life. 


PRIDE—34 . 

We are conscious of our own 
pride, but behave towards others 
as if they had none—Revue de 
Paris. 


QUALITY—35 

We like the philosophy of a 
local concern which hands out a 
small card that reads: “We have 
no quarrel with those who sell for 
less; they should know what their 
stuff is worth.”—Wheeling Ad-Chat. 


RUSSIA—36 
Daily diet for the average Rus- 
sian consists largely of black bread. 


Negro is a state of mind... 


I 

| 
sands of shades in between, re- | 
sembling nearly every type of | 
person that inhabits the earth, | 
with caste, class, racial and | 
nat’l differences. After 300 yrs | 
of intermingling—African with | 
European, Indian and Mongoli- | 
an—it would tax the abilities | 
of an anthropologist to pigeon- | 
hole the contrasting pigmenta- | 
tions, hair textures, bone struc- I 
tures, varying physiques, and 
facial characteristics. Loosely, 
one might say, Negro is a state I 
of mind—Ror OrrTiLey,* Black I 
Odyssey. (Scribners) 37 
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Grain products are 80% of the 
Russian’s food, but only 14% of 
the average American’s food is 
made of grain. — U S News & 
World Report. 


I followed a smile ... 


Dr WM L SrTImDGeER, prof at 
Boston Univ School of Theology, 
died Aug 7th, at the age of 64. 
Author of 53 books, he pioneered 
the 1st course in radio preach- 
ing at any theological school. In 
Sermon Stories of Faith and 
Hope (Abingdon-Cokesbury), he 
tells this incident: 

One day, as an experiment, I 
followed a smile. I saw a news- 
boy smile at a. man to whom 
he sold a paper. I followed that 
man, saw him infect 10 people 
in 1 square. He got on a bus 
and smiled at the conductor. 
The conductor infected every- 
body in the bus. I followed that 
businessman to his office. He 
spread the contagion of that 
smile to 6 people standing wait- 
ing for an elevator. He had in- 
fected 10 more people before we 
reached his floor. He infected 
the receptionist at the informa- 
tion desk who cont’d to spread 
the infection. Later, I told the 
businessman what had hap- 
pened that morning when he 
caught that smile from the 
newsboy and we had a good 
laugh over the adventure 
I told the story to 500 men at 
a Rotary Club luncheon—and 
started the contagion of smiles 
on a wider round. Try it! 38 
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SALESMANSHIP—39 


A St Louis chemical mfr adver- 
tised last wk for 2 salesmen quali- 
fied thus: “Salesman, expert driver, 
talker, liar, hunter, fisherman, 
dancer, traveler, bridge player, 
poker player, golf player, diplomat, 
financier, capitalist, philanthropist, 
authority on palmistry, chemistry, 
physiology, dogs, cats, horses, 
blondes, brunettes and redheads. A 
man of vision and ambition, after- 
dinner speaker, night owl—work 
all day, stay up all night, and ap- 
pear fresh the next day. Must be 
a man’s man, a ladies’ man, a 
Democrat, Republican, New Dealer, 
Old Dealer, technician, politician, 
mathematician, and mechanic.”— 
Newsweek. 
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SOCIALISM—40 

Calvin Coolidge said: “I do not 
believe that the gov’t should seek 
social legislation in the guise of 
taxation. If we are to adopt so- 
cialism,. it should be presented to 
the people of this country as so- 
cialism and not under the guise of 
a law to collect revenue."—N W 
ForD, exec v-pres, Mfr’s Ass’n of 
Conn, Conn Industry. 


SPEECH—Introduction—41 

Sometimes the speaker is so well 
known he “needs no introduction.” 
We once heard an introducer give 
that fact a most happy turn. 
“Senator,” he said, “I want you to 
meet the people of Kalamazoo. 
They know you. They know why 
you are here. They know your 
subject. But you don’t know them. 
They are really wonderful people. 
They are intelligent, they are 
friendly. They are all pulling for 
you to make a great speech here 
tonight. Sen Smith, meet the 
people of Kalamazoo.”—KVP Phi- 
losopher, hm, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 


SUCCESS—42 

Flash powder makes a more bril- 
liant light than the arc lamp, but 
you can’t use it to light your st 
corner because it doesn’t last long 
enough. Stability is more essential 
to success than brilliancy.—RIcH- 
ARD LLOYD JONES, quoted in Forbes. 


TEMPERANCE--43 

Temperance is the preservation 
of divine order in the body.—THEO 
PARKER.* 


TROUBLE—44 

Half our trouble comes of want- 
ing to have our own way, and the 
other % is due to failure to face 
the facts—Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


VIEWPOINT—45 

Each one thinks the current in 
which he lives is the whole ocean. 
—Epw CARPENTER, Free Society. 


WAR—46 

In an attempt to bring about 
the end of World War II, the 
greatest mass prayer service of 
modern times was held by the 
Hindus in Feb, ’44, in Delhi, India. 
Called a mahayajna, the service 
is reserved for the purpose of end- 
ing a long period of widespread 
suffering. This one was the Ist 
deemed necessary in nearly 250 yrs. 
Around 100 sacred fires, 1,000 Hin- 


du priests prayed 6 hrs daily for 
10 days, reciting 10,800,000 prayers 
in this ceremony attended by 1.5 
million pilgrims and costing about 
$500,000.—MEE MORNINGSIDE, True. 


Quite 
CALENDAR 


August 21 

1858—Lincoln-Douglas debates began 

1906—*b Roi Ottley, American author 

1939—-Military mon-aggression pact an- 
nounced by Germany, Russia 

1940—d Leon Trotsky, Russian politi- 
cal leader . 

1943—d Wm Lyon 
educator 

August 22 

1752—*d Dr 
clergyman 

1834—b Sam’! P Langley, 
astronomer, physicist 

1862—*b Claude Debussy, French com- 
paser, pianist 

1867—b Chas F Jenkins, American phys- 
icist, inventor 

1868—b Willis R Whitney, American 
chemist, pioneer in industrial re- 
search 

1926—d Chas W Eliot, American edu- 
cator, author 


Phelps, American 


Wm Whiston, English 


American 


August 23 
1768—b__— ‘Sir 
surgeon 
1785—b Oliver H Perry, American naval 


Astley Cooper, British 


hero 
1849—*b Wm Ernest Henley, English 
poet, playwright 
1868—b Edgar Lee Masters, American 
poet 
August 24 
79 A D—Eruption of Vesuvius buried 
Pompeii, Herculaneum 
1591—b Rob’t Herrick, English poet 
lido—b WM Whlver u.ce, mugilsh states- 
man, philanthropist 
1810—*b Theo Parker, American preach- 
er, scholar, reformer 
1814—British captured Washington, DC, 
burning Capitol and White House 
1872—*b Max Beerbohm, English au- 
thor, critic 
1923—*d Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ameri- 
can author 
August 25 
79 A D—d Pliny, the Elder, Roman 
writer, in eruption of Vesuvius 
1776—-d David Hume, Scottish philoso- 
pher, historian 
1839—b Bret Harte, American author, 
humorist 
1850—b Edgar ‘Bill’ Nye, 
journalist, humorist 
August 26 
1743—b Antoine L Lavoisier, French 
chemist, founder of modern chem- 
istry 
1873—b Lee De Forest, American fio- 
neer in radio 
1910—*d Wm James, 


American 


American psy- 


chologist 
1920—19th amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, proclaimed in effect 
1945—d Franz Werfel, German author 
August 27 
551 B C—*b Confucius, Chinese phi- 
losopher 


1576—d Titian, Venetian painter 
1770—b Georg W Hegel, German phi- 
losopher 


1859—* Edwin L Drake completed drill- 
ing of ist oil well 


1871—b Theo Dreiser, American author 


* Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 
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When the new Harvey Firestone 


Library was dedicated in the 
Princeton Univ Chapel recently, 
Whitney Darrow was present. He 
told of the cranky old lady who 
buttonholed an usher and com- 
manded, “Be sure you get me a 
seat up front, young man. I un- 


derstand they’ve always had trouble 
with the agnostics in this chapel!” 

BENNETT CERF, Sat Review of 
Literature. a 


Now that the historic Atlan- 
tic Treaty has been ratified, we 
have but one hope. Let’s keep 
the rat out of it—A G WEEMs, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Munich 
dogs that 
The night 
the Coun- 


People of a village near 
would give a lot for 
don’t bark. Reason 
watchman, employed by 
cil, can “bark” so much like a dog 
that even the dogs are deceived. 
Every night he patrols the sts, 
yelping; when a dog answers he 
checks the house number on a 
list. People who haven’t got a dog 
license get the bill the next morn- 
ing.—News Chronicle. (London) b 

There’s an excuse for women 
driving the way they do. After 
all they put a mirror outside 
her left and another high up- 
on her right . How do they 
expect she’s EVER gonna look 
straight ahead?—ARTHUR GoD- 


FREY, radio program. 
“My gosh, Bill,” groaned the 
managing editor of the _ tabloid, 


“nothing scandalous has happened 
in 24 hrs. What’ll we do for the 
front page?” 


“Aw, don’t get discouraged, 
Steve,” the city editor comforted 
him. “Something’ll happen. I’ve 


still got faith in human nature.”— 


H V ProcHNow, Coronet. c 
Up in the North Woods, every- 
thing grows big and mean. Mos- 


quitoes hit so hard they sometimes 
drive their stingers right thru a 
man and he bleeds to death. And 
the diamondback rattlers squirt a 


poison so strong it'll burn stone 
or warp wood. 
S’a fact! One day, while I was 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


JAS V BENNETT 
Director, Fed’] Prisons 


There’s a certain am’t of re- 
finement and culture in a pris- 
on atmosphere. I was making 
an inspection tour of an At- 
lanta penitentiary recently 
when I noticed an inmate who 
had been in and out of prison 
over a long period of yrs. 
Walking over to the aged pris- 
oner, I faked surprise at seeing 
him in jail again. 

“Well,” remarked the repeat- 
er with an air of indifference, 
“it isn’t really too bad here. 
Besides, where else in the world 


can an old geezer like me as- 
sociate with so many brokers 


and bankers and politicians?” 
—Wkly Progress. 


hauling logs to the mill, a big 
rattler, thick as a fence post, 
struck my wagon tongue, causing 


it to swell. By the time I reached 
the mill, that tongue was the big- 
gest timber pole I’d ever hauled. 
The boys sawed it up into lumber 
and it scaled 3,480 board ft, enough 
to build a house. 

I stacked it all in the sun to 
dry and came back a wk later to 
turn the boards. But, by golly, the 
swelling had gone out of the wood 
and all I had was a dime’s worth 
of toothpicks—Jas A HINES, Ar- 
gosy. d 


You can be judge of the 
wheels that a man has in his 
head by the spokes that come 
out of his mouth—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


The young minister had made 
careful notes on his subject for the 
evening service, but on attending 
the morning service, was dismayed 
and angered to hear the old min- 
ister not only use the same sub- 
ject for his sermon, but also use 
some of the young man’s notes. He 
also noticed that the old minister 
was too stout to use the narrow 
aperture in the railings around the 








GOOD STORIES: 


You OM Use 









pulpit, so climbed over the rails 
at the rear. 

At the evening service he an- 
nounced his text for his sermon, 
the older minister being in. the 
congregation. “The text for my 
sermon is: ‘He that goeth not in 
by the straight and narrow path, 
but entereth by other ways, the 
same is a thief and a robber!’”— 
MICHAEL Bruce, Mag Digest. e 


One Big Four decision that 
surprised nobody was, to each 
his zone.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 
A British officer was arguing 
with an American officer as to 


which Army had the better disci- 
pline. As the American was talking, 
one of his men came in: “Cap,” 
said the pvt, “can I have your jeep 


tonight? I’ve got to take out a 
dame.” 
“Sure,” repl’d the officer. Then, 


turning to the Briton, he said: 
“There’s a proof of our discipline. 
He needn’t have asked me!”—Hin- 
du. (Madras, India) f 
A bar is something which, if 
you go into, you’re apt to come 
out singing a few of and might 
get tossed behind—News & 
Views, hm, Gen’l Motors Corp’n. 


“ ” 


After reading a letter from moth- 
er, I said to hubby, “Mother writes 
to say she is feeling very seedy.” 

And hubby snorted, “Humph! I 
suppose that means she wants to 
plant herself here for the summer.” 
—Rocky Mountain Empire Mag. g 


“ 


At the club, his fellow-mbrs had 
long wondered how Lucius Olderby 
had gained the list rung up the 
ladder of success. “It was quite 
simple,” he explained. “I got my 
start in life picking up a pin. “I 
had just applied for a job, quite 
unsuccessfully, and was leaving the 
place when I saw this pin, and 
picked it up.” 

“I suppose,” rejoined a suspicious 

listener, “that your prospective em- 
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ployer was so impressed by your 
thrift that he hired you?” 

“Oh, no,” Olderby repl’d. “I sold 
the pin. It had a big diamond at- 
tached to it!”"—Wall St Jnl. h 


The Ship of State is degrad- 
ed when it is reduced to the 
role of a revenue-cutter.—Pep- 
per & Salt. 

“How are the fish in 
parts?” asked the passerby. 

The red-faced angler looked up 
with a sigh. “Well, I really can’t 
say. For a wk I’ve dropped them 
a line each day, but so far I’ve 
had no reply."—Woodmen of the 
World Mag. i 


“ ” 


these 


A shotgun wedding may be 
defined as troth or _ conse- 
quences. — PETE SIMER, For’gn 
Service. 


“ ” 


During a recent hot spell, an “I 
cash clothes” man was making his 
rounds in the Bronx, struggling and 
perspiring, lugging his cast-off 
clothing. A woman in a 6 floor 
walk-up called him to come up. 
When he finally made the top, all 
out of breath, the woman met him 
at the door with her 5-yr-old 
“darling” and asked the peddler, 
“Tell me the truth. Won’t you put 
my Jimmy in the bag if he doesn’t 
eat his oatmeal?”—JacK STERLING, 
WCBS radio broadcast. j 


A speaker from the Univ of Tex 
was speaking at a large convention 
at which a large number of Okla- 
homans were present. When he 
generously mentioned the neighbor- 
ing state as an “outlying province 
of Tex,” a husky Okla man leaped 
to his feet and shouted back, 
“Brother, there isn’t any state that 
can out-lie Tex!”—United Mine 
Workers’ Jnl. k 


““ ” 


Herbert Bayard Swope, eminent 
journalist, told about the cub re- 
porter whose list assignment was 
given to him by the Providence 
Jnl. He was sent to interview the 
priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was told that the Rev 
Father was in the rear of the 
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church receiving confessions. The 
young reporter went down the 
aisle to the confessional box and 
said, “I beg your pardon, I’d like 
to see you for a few moments. I’m 
a reporter for the Providence Jnl.” 

“In just a moment,” came the 
reply from within. 

The young man waited. Finally 
the Rev Father emerged from the 
rear of the confessional box, and 
walking over to him, put his hand 
on the reporter’s shoulder. “Young 
man,” he said, “I have listened to 
confessions for the past 30 yrs, but 
yours is the worst one I have ever 
heard!” — IRVING HoFrFrMaN, Holly- 
wood Reporter. I 


“ ” 


The old lady went to a tombstone- 
cutter’s office to order a stone for 
her husband’s grave. After explain- 
ing that all she wanted was a 
small one with no frills, she told 
him to put the words, “To My 
Husband,” in a suitable place. 

A few days later she went to see 
the stone and, to her horror, read: 
“To my husband, 

In a suitable place.” 
—Montreal (Canada) Star. m 


“ ” 


A cold is the only thing that 
can stay in some people’s head 
more than a day.—Washington 
Nat’l Builder. 


“ ” 


In the latter days of the war, 
British medical men were consider- 
ably puzzled by frequent references 
in reports from. battle areas of a 
strange malady termed “Unter’s 
disease.” It appeared to be a psy- 
chosomatic disorder of rather du- 
bious validity, but a thorough 
search of all available reference 
works gave no helpful hint. Fi- 
nally, the mystery was cleared up: 

Toward the end of the war, pa- 
tients included many Polish and 
German prisoners of war. They 
complained of frequent, elusive and 
recurring pains. “Doktor, ze pain 
it is terrible ’ere, und I ’ave it ’ere, 
und ’ere, und ’ere.” Hence, physi- 
cians soon came to recognize and 
classify these ills under the ono- 
matopoeic term, “Unter’s disease.” 
—Lancet, British medical jnl. n 





OF THE NEW 


FASHION 
bulbs and batteries will be installed 
in women’s fall handbags so. light 
will switch on when bag is opened. 
(Minneapolis Tribune) 


“ ” 


— Accessories: Tiny 


FOOD—Preservation: Scientists at 
Cornell Experiment Station have 
developed a coating compound 
which will keep eggs fresh for at 
least 10 days. (Miami Herald) 

FUEL: Kindle-Lite Corp’n of 
Brooklyn is making a fire log 
which lights without use of kin- 
dling, burns for almost an hr. Made 
of compressed fiber chemically 
treated. (Newsweek) 

LIGHTING: Battery-operated 
fluorescent unit automatically pro- 
vides 10 hrs of emergency light 
when regular power supplies fail. 
Operates on standard dry cell bat- 
teries, needs no special wiring and 
plugs into any AC outlet. When 
normal current is restored, it au- 
tomatically switches itself off. (Ca- 
nadian Business) 

SAFETY GLASS: New safety 
lenses for spectacles are double 
pieces pressed together like auto 
windshields with sheet of plastic 
in middle. Smash-proof from BB 
bullets, arrows, slingshots. (Grit) 

“ ” 

TEXTILES: British cotton in- 
dustry reports a lightweight cot- 
ton cloth, waterproof and wind- 
proof, with a “breathing” quality 
that ventilates wearer, keeps body 


from perspiration. (Philadelphia 
Inquirer) 

TOOLS: Six-way tool becomes 
edger for straightening walks, 


scraper to clear off ice and snow, 
trencher, angle hoe, sickle, and 
axe. Heat-treated tool steel makes 
tough blade which locks firmly in 
various positions. (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch) 
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Ulcers and History—BuRNET HER- 
SHEY, Nation, 6-18-49. 

The failing health of our top- 
level officials has become the vita! 
concern of a lot of people besides 
their relations. And for every po- 
litical or military leader whose ill- 
ness is reported in the press, there 
are half a doz who conceal theirs. 

“The secret malady of a states- 
man can be as disastrous as his 
secret diplomacy.” This attempt at 
an epigram was improvised by a 
Congressman who went on to say 
that no man who makes policy, 
who issues directives that affect 
the average citizen’s destiny, should 
look upon public inquisitiveness 
about his ulcers or his arteries as 
an invasion of his privacy. It. will 
not be surprising, therefore, if 
someone in Washington soon comes 
up with a concrete recommenda- 
tion for creating a permanent 
council of physicians — specialists 
in diagnosis, with emphasis on 
geriatrics—to keep an eye on our 
overworked and distraught states- 
men. Those who advocate such a 
council believe that its work would 
ultimately be reflected in a safer 
and saner world .. 

The number of secondary diplo- 
mats in the For’gn Offices and at 
the UN who are on the sick list 
shows there is plenty of grief in 
a great many less important stom- 
achs. And no wonder! The same 
arguments, the same insults, the 
same defeats are given and rec’d 
in the sub-comm rooms. 

As we watch these statesmen, 
high and low, elegant in their 
striped trousers but pale, tense, 
edgy, we ask the disquieting ques- 
tion: “Is the fate of the world— 
our fate—resting in the hands of 
sick men?” 

Death of a Statesman—LADISLAs 
Faraco, UN World, 7-’49. 

Had Jas Forrestal applied to 
himself a rule the U S Navy pre- 
scribed for its highest-ranking flag 
officers, he might have escaped the 
tragedy that ended his life. 

The rule was contained in a top- 
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Men are, by and large, much 
more careful of their cars than 
they are of themselves. At the 
lst knock of the engine they 
will stop at a service station, or 
if the car is slow on the pick- 
up. Yet they themselves will 
puff and rattle along for mo’s. 
They will tinker with their own 
bodies, depending for repairs 


on an odd assortment of advice 
and patent medicines.—Dr Car. 
Bincer, Doctor’s Job. (Norton) 


secret ordinance which directed all 
adm’ls to undergo a thorough phys- 
ical check-up on the eve of major 
operations they were about to 
command. It was a strict rule 
ruthlessly enforced. It even de- 
prived Adm Wm F Halsey of com- 
mand in the victorious, decisive 
Battle of Midway 

The trouble with statesmen is 
not that they are ill. It is that 
they are not granted or do not 
take time out to be cured... 

Coughing his way across the At- 
lantic Ocean, For’gn Sec’y Ernest 
Bevin of Great Britain appeared 
undaunted in Washington to sign 
the Atlantic Pact. Tormented by 
a painful kidney that had to be 
removed, Gen Marshall journeyed 
to Moscow to attend a Council of 
the For’gn Ministers; and Gen 
Stilwell, unbowed in defeat, walked 
all the way out of Burma with a 
cancerous liver... 

The tragedy of Mr Forrestal 
points a warning as eloquent as 
his suicide itself—a warning to quit 
before it is too late. 

Are We Killing Our Leaders?— 
Cart Levin, This Wk, 7-24-’49. 

We are killing our nat’l leaders. 
The tragic death of former De- 
fense Sec’y Jas Forrestal is just 
1 count in an indictment which 
grows more and more ominous— 
for America and the world—as you 
learn the facts. There are no 
tougher, crueler task-masters than 
we Americans. Under our whip- 
lash—call it our system if you 


wish—we have been working, driv- 
ing, worrying, nagging and harass- 
ing our most important officials 
into breakdowns. We have been 
doing it, without even noticing it, 
ever since we inherited our new 
role as top dog and guardian of 
the Western World... 

We employ men’s talents in high 
office until political expediency de- 
mands that they be cast aside at 
the high mark of their careers. 
Then we are amazed when they 
are seized with fits of despondency. 

This is nat’l tragedy, and it 
lurks in every important inner of- 
fice in Washington today. It raises 
a crucial question. How long can 
we continue to drive our best men 
into hospitals and graveyards with- 
out finding our fate and fortunes 
in the hands of 2nd raters? ... 

Dr Geo W Calver, Congressional] 
physician, says: “Any man _ will 
live longer who gets out of this rat 
race.” His principal task is keeping 
a watch on the hearts of Fed’l leg- 
islators. But he asks, “How can this 
be done—when they are so busy 
that they send office boys for heart 
medicine instead of taking time 
out for an examination?” 
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